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■ L NOTES. 

■ ’ X • . ' - . . 

The Political Struggle. • . : 

' Much as one may despise politics—and even if, as is the case 
with we Anarchists, one should remain entirely outside and aloof 
from Parliamentary methods in the social struggle—it can only 
.give satisfaction to find a reviving spirit, of democratic Radicalism, 
as typified iuLloyd George, at last coming to grips with the 
great land ^harks. That the awful evils of land monopoly should 
have remained so long untouched .ip. this '^densely populated 
country,, can only be explained by the fact of .our, industrial 
supremacy having supplied our. increasing population with the 
possibility of a livelihood without depending upon agriculture. 
But the development of other countries has at last forced the 
problem Of the land bapk on us. 1 For it must be remembered 
that the building of Dreadnoughts is not, as mad Blatchford 
would have us believe, for reasons of defence against invasion, 
but for the maintenance of our markets abroad, and if necessary 
for .the acquiring* of new ones. Now, however, the eyes of the 
people, instead of being’,"'-as our Imperialists would wish, fixed 
on the gold mines of South Africa, or on 1 a vision of the Union 
Jack being run up in Berlin, they are looking rather inquiringly 
into an evil,* a root evil, lying nearer their own homes. It is for 
this reason we welcome the beginning of a struggle which we 
all hope may eventually end in the final crushing of feudalism. 

Exit Blatchford. <• . 

' Some people are horn butchers, some, are bred to butchering 
some have butchering thrust upon them. Evidently Blatchford 
-was born a butcher, and would thrust butchering upon, a whole 
nation? For whatever 1 „may be thought of his taking refuge 
under the yellow flag of the Daily Mail —and it is about as 
mean and cowardly a thing as? an Avowed?.Socialist could do—it 
must not be forgotten that his insane Jingoism is not a recent 
development. We afl-rehnef3ber hkj?attitude over the Boer War 
But besides that there is , another incident to.be recalled, which 
always seeimectIq gis; to sfamp him*.indelibly withHhe mark of 
inborn brutalityJ T\£e refer to that' shameffti and; cruel piece oF 
brigandage' we .were guilty, of- : when we invaded- Thibet, and with 
our machine., guns-shot' do wh withbut mercy the peaceful 
Thibetan, uhepherds,,armed with • sticks and stones. He read" of 
this, and justified it. • And how there is another to be said 
in this connection. Is not Hyildman:—and with Hyndman we 
include 'the; S.D.P.—-to share &dine'resp6hsibility m this disgrace ? 
He has preached the same abominable - Jingoism; he has backed. 
Blatchford in alLhis mad -ravings about! invasion. Finally, he- 
allowed him., to take the'' .chair - at a meeting in support of his 
candidature .at Burnley.. As' MrsJ|bidges Adorns truly.says/ 
“To me it is inconceivable, that’.tire Executive [of the S.D.P.] 
should sanction the appearance of Mi; Blatchford on one of their 
platforms two. days, after the publication in the 11 -Qaihj Mail 
of the programme which ^advocated Tariff Reform, conscription, 
and military /training -for hoys over ten,”'and- .she asks for its 
official repudiation.; But we-say that no Socialist society worthy 
of the name will ever work again by the side of a man who has 
dragged the Red-Flag through the slime of the-Yellow Press. ^' 

Political Barriers. * . . , ? * • 1 u . 

It would be quite 'easy to prove that so-called palliatives are 
a hindrance to Socialism when obtained through Parliamentary 
action. Without considering the awful mess and muddle that 


legality is making in the Labour movement in Australia—the 
land of “ palliatives ” par excellence- —we see here how the legal 
eight hours’ day is giving continual trouble to the miners and 
their . officials. The men are always threatened with a crisis that 
may mean a strike wi’tlf all its suffering. We understood that 
. Parliamentary action was to end strikes. But if they have to go 
Through this struggle to make their position sure, of what usle 
^-Parliament to. them? Better to have-faced this ordeal in the 
! first instance, and have this concession by the more certain' 

! means of direct action. But while the men’s attention is dis¬ 
tracted by all this palaver between officials and masters; how can 
.. they be effectively educated in the infinitely mpre important matter , 
of claiming and using the mines for the benefit of a Socialist - 
. community ? It is idle to say that palliatives educate them in 
that direction ; they do not. On the contrary, when so much is 
made of them they come to he regarded^ as- the end in itself. 
And that is how they grow to he obstacles. ■ 

“Dozens of Them.” 

We print the following from Reynolds's, oi January 2 :— 

A sad story of,a human derelict was related at an inquest at Holborn^ou 
tlie body of Louisa Wall, aged thirty-two, who was found iu a dying condi¬ 
tion on a doorstep in Little Earl-street. She was removed to St. Giles’s 
Workhouse, where she died. The police-constable who found the deceased 
stated that he had seen the woman walking about at nights for some weeks 
■ past. She seemed to be in a very neglected state, and she had told him that 
she had brother’s and sisters, but that" she did not know where they were. ' 
The medical evidence showed „tliat when the deceased was received into the 
workhouse she was suffering from exposure, and was so weak that she could 
hardly speak. . When being taken from the receiving ward she said, “ Don’t , 

<y . take xne ‘from the fire, it’s the first one T’.ye seen for weeks.” She had 
evidently been eating orange-peel. The tf b'majr had. undoubtedly been in 
better circumstances^ The Coroner asked the police-constable whether there 
were other cases of this kind in the streets-in that neighbourhood—Jdolboru 
- and Bloomsbury. The Constable : Oh, yesi sir, dozens. The medical officer 
said death was due. to pneumonia, accelerated by exhaustion and self-neglect. 

A verdict of “ Death from, natural causes ” was returned. ,." - * 

If this poor "creature had been a dumb animal scuiqb . one, ^ 
would have been prosecuted for neglecting her. As she was drily 
a human being* and there are “ dozens ” iry, a similar. plight in.. _ 
only‘one corner of this wealthy city—w§h, one more- on.Less 
doesn 5 ; matter. Ignoring the coroner a$d. tlie jury,uve’ hay diis s , 
woman was slowly murdered by a cru^^h^vijaStt^^'odpP 
system, and all who are not helping to'* change* 

) guilty. And we can alssure tfye British working Jna^c t hat sohib thihg - 
more than voting for the Budget'lS^nepded to ehd jtfiese criJaep;. 1 ^ • 






-i 






- . Natural Libertarlanisip ;.,^ /. • ' f., / 

The abuses of a perverted and. -official science in a bourgeois society, 
the many catastrophes resulting thei^iromp^the abnormal excitation of/;.... 
life—adulterated foods ; the'’unnatural (wants_ created by our V civilisation ” 

.—these abuses have given birth to a new sbjipql,,social and libertarian—- ; 
Naturalism and Liberty—the Simple. Life, the Natural Life, against hour- 
geois science and artificiality./ ° . * 1 . ; .:. -.- . /" 

Libertarian Naturalism means that the individual, to be really free and } 
independent, should himself supply his own needs; and experience-proves 
incontestably that man can, by his #wn efforts, support himself by limiting 
' himself to his natural needs. 

To simplify existence is to make life easy, and then we need not rely on 

Ubthers who do not wish voluntarily to aqfc with us. -■ ; • . • 

•The mistake of scientific Anarchists consists ip, believing that enough 
^conscious individuals will be found irf aif Anarchist society, to perform (even 
wuh the progress at present attained) work that is repugnant dr exhausting. - 
Such work is now done by those whom ’ecphomic .conditions ^compel to it, 

. but in a society-where compulsion d'oes not/;exist, few will be found willing 
to perform it. And this wilLatf first hinder- ’developmental society. We 
' do not,, of course^suggest that authority's necessary, certainly not;. bftt we __ 
point Out that to be truly happy #e should suppress V wants ” that are am- * 
° natural. ^ # Henri. 
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MODERN SCIENCE AND ANARCHISM. 

By Peter Kroi>qtu:in. i- \ ■ • < a 

L v 


COMTE'S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 

It is evident that when,' the “ fifties ” of the nineteenth, • 
century, natural sciences had attained the results' mentioned 
in the. previous ' chapter, it was necessary, to attempt ..the , 
construction of a synthetic philosophy which would embody t , 
the main results of all these science?. Without wasting any ' 
more -time on “substances,” or'on an “idqa of the Universe,”,, 
or on a “ destination of life”,,and othfer symbolic'expres¬ 
sions, with which philosophers used to entertain out fathers 
and grandfathers, and abandoning;‘all anthropomorphism —that 
is, the habit of * attributing human qualifies and inten- j 
tions to.Nature and to physical forces—it was time to/ 
attempt the construction of a philosophy which, would represent 
a reasoned., unified, systematic summary of the whole Qf out 
knowledge. Such a philosophy, gradually rising from the simple 
to the complex, .would .state in broad lines ; the fundamental 
principles of the life of t% universe, and..'would thus give a key ” 
to the comprehension of the whole of Nature. By this means it 
v would furnish us at the same time with a powerful instrument of 
further research, helping us to discover new connections between 
things (new so-called “natural laws”), and, inspiring us with 
confidence' in the correctness of our conclusions, however 
different they might be from the current notions. 

The necessity of a sjmthetic philosophy was already under¬ 
stood in the eighteenth century by the Encyclopaedists; by 
Voltaire in his admirable “ Dictionary of Philosophy,’’’which still 
remains a monumental work; by Turgot; by Saint-Simon, the 
founder of one of the' three ■ Socialist schools. Now, Auguste 
Comte undertook, in his “Positive Philosophy,” in the “forties” 
and “fifties ” of the century, the same work, in a more scientific 
way, better suited to' the recent progress in natural sciences ; and , 
Herbert Spencer followed, working out his “Synthetic Philosophy ” 
after ‘the wonderful revival of natural sciences in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. ‘ 


Atutual Aid, and their ethical importance, had not escaped his 
attention.* si' ' 

But to draw*' out of these-facts.'the necessary, positivist 
conclusions, biological knowledge was wanting at the time he 
wrote, and Comte himself was wanting already in the necessary 
boldness. So he took @od, the divinity of. all the positive 
religions, which man is requested to worship and to pray to in 
order to remain moral, and in his stead he. put Humanity with a 
capital letter. He ordered us to prostrate ourselves before this 
new divinity, and to. address our prayers to.'it in order to develop 
our moral feelings, ' • ** : ' 

j Once this was done, once it was recognised as necessary that 
naan should addre some being placed outside and above him,, so as 
' to keep the human animal in the paths of duty—the rest followed 
of itself. The ritual' of Comte’s religion was easily found in the 
rituals of ancient religions which came from the East. 


As regards mathematics and exact sciences in general, Comte 
fulfilled his task in a mtost admirable way. It is also recognised 
noy that he was perfectly right in introducing the science of life 
(biology) and the science of human societies (sociology) in •'the 
cycle of sciences included in his “ Positive Philosophy ’’; and'it is 
also known what a formidable influence his Positive philosophy 
exercised on most men of science and thinkers in the second half 
v of the nineteenth, century.' 

But why, it is asked by those who otherwise fully appreciate 
the work, of the great philosopher—why was Comte so weak 
When he undertook, in’his second great work—the “Positive 
•Politics ’’-—the study of human institutions, especially the modern 
;iaes, and the study of Ethics ? 

How could a man,, with such a vast and positive 'mind as 
Comte’s, finally become the founder of a religion and of a certain 
worship , as was the case with Comte in his declining days ? 

Some 'of his followers have tried to reconcile this last step of 
Comte with his-previous work, maintaining that the philosopher 
had followed the same methodVih both his works—the “Positive 
Philosophy” and the “PositivePolitics.” But this is not correct. 
And this is why two such authorised and philosophical followers 
of Comte as Littre and John Stuart Mill reject the, “Politics” 
and do nqt consider it even as a part of Comte’s philosophy. 
They merely see in. it, the result of an already weakened 


In fact, Comte was bound to jeorne to such a conclusion, once 
he had not recognised that the moral sense of man, like sociability 
and society itself, had a pre-human origin; once he did not see ^ 
in it a .further development of animal sociability, fortified inbnan;’ "^ 
by the observation of Nature and by accumulated experience of 
the life of human societies. • 

Comte had not recognised that the moral sense of man is as 
much dependent upon his real nature as all the physical features 
of life organisation are ; that both are an inheritance derived , 
from an extremely long process of evolution—a process which 
had lasted already many scores of thousands of years. 

■ He had noticed the feelings of sociability and mutual 
sympathy among ■ the animals ; hut, under the influence of the 
great zoologist Cuvier, who was then the greatest authority, he 
had not admitted what Bufion. and Lamarck had foreseen- 7 -the , 
variability of species. He did not recognise the uninterrupted 
process of evolution, from animal to man. Consequently, he 
could not see that the moral, sense of man is nothing else but. a - - 
further evolution of the .mutual aid instincts evolved in animal 
societies long before the first man-like creatures had appeared on 
earth. And therefore he could not realise—as we cap and must 
realise now—that whatever the immoral acts of isolated men may¬ 
be, the moral sense of mankind will perforce instinctively live in 
humanity 's© long as the human species does hot enter a period of 
decay; that actions contrary to a moral sense derived from this 
natural source must of necessity produce reaction in all others, 
just as mechanical action produces a reaction in the physical 
world. ' Not having admitted that much, Comte was compelled 
therefore to invent a new divinity, Humanity, and a new 
worship, in order that this worship should always retain, man 
in the paths of moral life. • 1 , ' 

Like Saint-Simon, like Fourier, he thus paid a tribute to his 
Christian education. Without admitting a struggle between a 
Good and an Evil principle (both of equal strength), and without 
man turning to 1 the representative of Good to Strengthen himself 
Against the .representative of Evil—without this, Christianity ; 
cannot exist. And Comte, imbued with this Christian idea, 
returned to it as soon as he met with the question of moi’ality 
and the means of strengthening it in man’s-feelings. The cult oi: 


Humanity was, to be the mslrument with which 
man the nefarious power of the Evil One. 


(To, be continued.) 
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intelligence, 


And yet, the contradiction which- exists between these two 
works of Comte—Iris “..Positive Philosophy ” and his “ Positive 
Politics ”—is most characteristic, and it. throws light upofif some 
df- .the most important questions of the present day. 


* I had not noticed these passages at the time I published the earlier 
editions of this” essay. It was a,Positivist friend in Brazil who ■ drew iny 
attention to them, sending me at-the same time the second great work of 
Comte; and I'take “’this “opportunity-, to express to him my warmest 
thanks. There are pages apd pages,\full of genius, in this work of Comte 


TS,„ When Comte had finished hi? “Cdurs de philqsophie positive,” / 
he must certainly have noticed that he' had nbt yet introduced 
• into" his philosophy the most essential question:/ the origin of 
moral sense in man and the influence of this sense on the life of 
man and. of human societies. It was evidently necessary in a 
course of Posithil philosophy to study- the ''origin of this feeling; 
and to explain it by the - same causes by which Comte had 
•explained life in general. (He had to show iVhy man, without 
the interference of any supernatural forces, should" feel the need 
of obeying this feeling, or at least of, reckoning witli it. 

■’It is most striking that Comte was on the proper, way, Which 
was followed later on by Darwin, when he tried to explain, in 
■ the “ Descent of Man,” the origin of moral sense in Man. _ Comte 
wrote, indeed,;dn his “Positive Politics,” several admirable 
passages which show .that the extension of Sociability and 


as well; and to re-read, them now, Vi{ith all the knowledge accumulated 
during one’s life—at the invitation of a friend—was a profound pleasure. 
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EVOLUTION OF ANARCHISM. 

By W. Tchericbsopf. 


IY.- 1 —COKMUNTSM. , ' 

, As we have said in the first chapter, the Anarchists known 
in modern society, those who wen^e fighting with bombs and 
arms'‘against State. oppression-, by general and partial strikes 
against capitalism, are Anarchist Communists who have little in 
common with the so-called Anarchist Individualists. Only in 
Spain our Anarchist comrades still continue to call themselves 
Anarchist Collectivists, but - in reality .they understand, by 
Collectivism not a bureacratic, all-powerful State organisation 
as sketched in our second chapter,,, but a free Communism iri the 
same sense as .the Anarchists of-Prance, Italy and Switzerland. 
In the minds of the majority of the people Communism means a 
sort of barrack lifp, with its regulations, Compulsory work and 
discipline, by which all individuality will be stamped out ! 
This picture may apply to the German Social Democratic con¬ 
ception of State Socialism, or to Cabers idea of patriarchal 
Communism. Such is not the Anarchist conception. 

On the contrary, we think that man must not be sacrificed 
(o the institution, but that 1 the institution must be adapted to 
man 7 sy well-being y not that the individuality, ,with all _its 
capacities, initiative and ..genius, must. disappear in a grey, 
colourless treadmill existefice, hut that such a mode of life must 
be found which guarantees the fullest development- to the 
capacities of man, physical as well as moral and intellectual, 
y d On the other hand, we are Communists not only by personal 
inclinations bv fancy ■, it is not. as dreamers that ive propagate 
Communism. We think that the evolution of our modern 
complicated social life, the development of our production, 
exchange and consumption, forces contemporary humanity 
towards Communism. We observe that in. oar time just those 
national and international enterprises and institutions which' 
are distinguished by a Communistic tendency, have reached 
the highest ' development. , Not to mention,., co-operative) 
friendly, and ■ .Insurance socie-fcies,-~>-w‘ifck their marvellous 
success,. let. us t take, for instance, the post and telegraph ’ 
services. We know that everyone can seftd a letter-far one 
penny from London to Croydon, or to Canada, to India, or to, 
Australia. No difference in charge is made for distance. The 
postage having been reduced to a minimum, ligfe been made 
accessible to everyone on an equal basis. ThA postal service’, 
which fifty years ago in all States was a service paid from the„_ 
Budget, in ' England, France and Germany t^ethei^now yields 
a yearly net profit of over'£1-2,500,000, Or 311 $00,000 francs. 

Like the postal service, railways, tramways',.hotels, omnibuses, 
steamboat service, municipal water and gas supply, high schools ' 
and universities are also organised and worked on a basis of 
Communism; but a Communism accessible only to a section of 
society with ascertain income. Let us-take for an example five 
persons from America, Australia, China, England and Norway, 
all going -for a season to Switzerland. If they are people of a 
monthly income of 1,000 francs (about £40) , even ■ without 
knowing a word of German, French' or Italian,.'they are sure ' 
that by paying a certain sum they can travel first class o^n 
steamer and rail, and live in a first-class r hotel with all com¬ 
forts. YNo distinction well be made between them in regard to 
nationality, religion or title. If the same persons h'av.e 500 francs 
income they will all have the same, but second-rate travelling* 
and living; and if their income is only 250* francs they can haveW 
only third-class travel and, hotels, al^without any distinction.. 

From all money is asked. In a Communist society no money 
will be required) but goodwill and a voluntary contribution of 
labour. -No distinction pf classes*will be made; to everybody in 
railways, steamers and jhdffels the best accommodation will be 
open in perfect equality. ' • . 

; Much more evident is. the tendency to a Communistic organ-' 
isation in our present capitalist society in educational and 
hygienic establishments. Until, the end of the eighteenth 
century very few Communistic institutions existed in Europe, 
except churches, some hospitals, town halls and public buildings.' 
But from thebeginningof the nineteenth century, especially during 
the second half of it, we see the increase in -the number of 
schools, museums, art galleries, parks, freelibraiii.es, and hospitals 
accessible to everybody. Municipal!sation and nationalisation 
begin to be a general tendency. , ■ 

But all this is certainly not yet Communism. All that has 
been achieved *in t,his direction will appear miserable compared 
with what may be accomplished by an enlightened community, 
the members of which 1 have received a scientific and artistic 
education as well as manual training, and from whom will be 
claimed only goodwill and a Jew honrs of daily work. 


The most widespread objection is that in a free community 
with voluntary contribution of labour, nobody will be . found 
willing to work, because work in itself has no attraction. 

We shall fiot dwell on the subject of attractive work so 
splendidly elucidated and defended by Fourier (“ Le Travail 
Attrayant ”) and 1 his school, nor. on the subject of physical- 
training and sport- recommended by modern teaching and 
hygiene. Let hs agree for a moment that work is nob attractive, 
and yet we ask : AV*ill the men and women, living in solidarity 
in an enlightened, free society, be willing to give a few hours’ 
work daily ? v • . ' 

We do not hesitate.to say they certainly will. Even in our 
society, people under the influence of public opimomand prejudice 
are ready to give their time to Church services and religious 
meetings, and in Greek and’ Roman Catholic countries even to" 
submit to days and weeks, of partial fasting.(Lent)■ Though in 
Continental countries military service is obligatory, yet half of 
the young men undoubtedly,go voluntarily, under the influence 
of the prejudicepUpatriotism,. to submit themselves to the hard 
labour and discipline of barrack life. 

Why should.we doubt that’ the same public* spirit of 
solidarity in a rational society will not inspire men and wpmen 
to accomplish their,share in their own, their childrens 7 and 
others happiness and welfare? 

Have we not eveff at presen^irbefore us examples of daily 
self-sacrifice in the voluntary service of the lifeboat ■ and. fire 
brigade ? Yet these 1 splendid fellows are no supermen, bub are 
the ordinary simple, humble, and even: untaught amongst our 
population. ’ ‘ , 

In reality, the belief that .nobody will work unless forced is 
mostly held by the leisured class, amongst whom laziness is the 
rule. The morality of the people ik something quite different. 
The English Word “ loafer/ 7 the French “ faineant, 77 vaurien }i 
(worthless, sluggard), the Russian darmoyed 77 (who eats 
without paying), indicate with what contempt the ivorkers and 
peasants, even in our society, look upon' him who does not work. 

It is not pure coincidence ..that in the nineteenth century the 
development of natural science, especially its’ application to 
production and locomotion, is accompanied by the progress of 
Socialism. Modern machinery and technique have increased 
the productivity of man fifteen tirSes as compared with the 
beginning of the nineteenth century,# even though the working 
day ha^ been reduced from 14 and 16 hours to 10 and 8 . * 

It is true that the well-being dff the working class has not 
increased in the same proportion, but this is because all the 
enormous pfofibs calculated in milliards of pounds are going into 
the pockets of the non-producing and exploiting class. 

Every sensible man must see that if 'all these profits, this 
surplus value of many milliards, should be employed for the. 
benefit of the producing qlass, not only theiy well-being.will* 
be infinitely greater, but also the,,hours of work can be reduced, 
not only to eight but to five and even four. Perfected 
machinery, modern science applied to industry, and agriculture, 
will render workyet more productive and agreeable. 

We repeat we do not propagate Communism as a dream, but 
as based on reality and necessity, and for the greatest benefits of 
everybody. 

Individualism aud prfvate property can be defended only by 
partisans of class privilege, or by well-meaning but's^iort-sighted 
persons who have not * grasped the complicated and varied 
forms and modes of modern production 1 ,, nor the innumerable 
needs of modern life, material asjvell as intellectual. How pafi. 
a modern individual, without exploiting others, satisfy all the 
requirements of daily life if not by a free understanding witlr 
his neighbours and fellow-workers ?'' ■ ’ . 

To speak of voluntary contracts, as the Individualists do, is a 
Childish notion.. To make these thousands and millions of 
contracts for the obtaining of articles of food, clothes, habitation, 
pleasure, instruction, travelling, sickness, etc., for every person 
wopld alone require an army of scribblers, of paper and ink. 
makers, and a number of guardians' to preserve all those 
documents. 

There is but one issue : if the majority will not, remain 
enslaved to a/ useless minority, they must" realise a free Com¬ 
munism. As we showed before, modern science, industry and 
life drives humanity towards this Communism. -.If the governing 
classes should try to create an organised resistance to, this 
natural social Evolution, a great revolutionary struggle is 
inevitable, which, it is not difficult to foresee, vvjll end in the 
triumph of the working class. . . ~ ’ : 

•• , (To be continued.) . 

* Mulhall, in his “Dictionary of Statistics,” showed for England, uul 
Yves (Juyot for France, that the productivity in 1875 was eleven times greater 
than in 1812'. . 1 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE COMING ELECTION. 


Some little, political excitement lias been caused tbrough a 
premature General Election being forced on the. country by the 
mediaeval House of Lords rejecting"the Budget! Still, no great 
outburst of popular indignation has been shown anywhere, and 
apparently the. election will take place in the ordinary fashion. 
And in spite of the talk of “ ending or mending _ the House of 
Lords, which was so common a few years ago, it is pretty clear 
that the Liberal Party, even if it comes back to power, does not 
' intend to seriously tackle either the privileged position of the 
Bishops, or the hereditary principle, now entrenched m:the 
“ Upper Chamber.” Judging from the public speeches of the 
leaders, the most they intend to do is to obtain .-.some legal 
■ guarantee that the delay caused by rejection shall be limited. 
Who could possibly get. enthusiastic over such timidity f Even , 
many old-time Radicals are disgusted ! p 

In the meantime 1 , it is amusing to hear each side-calling the 
other naines—as insincere in this as in everything else. The 
landlord, financial, and Tariff .Reform crowd call the Liberals 
* Socialists. To this the .Liberal-Pressmen strongly object, and 
while pointing out the uiffairness, of it, start calling the 1 eers 
and their friends “Anarchists”! So if they are not popular¬ 
ising ideas, they are at'least destroying all terror in these names. 

. One thing, is quite certain. More money than usual is being 

spent on. this election. Both sides are utterly unscrupulous!. 
Even the pious^ Daily News, while regretting the filth which 
electioneering, entails, admits itmnust he indulged in by both 
parties. ’ The Daily Mail has been to the fore in securing the 
pen of Robert Blatchford to try and create, or recreate, a German 
scare 1 It is encouraging to. find how flat it has fallen.' It is too 
soon after the Boer War. But Blatchford will never again he 
trusted, and we may expect a steady drift of this man toward the 
support of the avowed enemy of the workers. The old Robert 
, Blatchford is dead ! Would that he had died before this., 

One other thing this -election, is doing. It is bunging into 
- the light of day the exact 'proportion of the Labour Party m 
politics. And what a pitiable exhibition it is. Even the 
Liberalism of the Antipodes isbrobust by comparison. r> Working 
m en with 3 ’middle-class souls, strutting about in a middle-class 
institution, aping the ways and manners of their masters, 
without anoriginal idea. in their heads, &• An appendage ox* the 
Liberal Party, but paid for by the workers. ' . ; 

And this paying is” going to be their great concern in the 
next Parliament. The recent decision of the Law Lords has 
declared it illegal to use Trade Union funds for Parliamentary 
' purposes. Ho Anarchist can sympathise "with this decisioh; 
since it &>Wciy tlie rigHt of Trade TJnioiiists to use tlieii 

money as they like. And while 4 we consider it a waste of money 
to snehd it on sending their colleagues to the House of Commons, 
still experience, and not law, should be the agency to put that 
■■■„ ,,right:. However, we may expect to see a stronger fight put up on 
this question in the House 'of Commons by the tame men of the 
*** j Labour Party r than' they have made on any other. For the rest, 

1 they will become more respectable than ever,^ 

- • , “ As for. the Parliamentary Revolutionary Social Democrats— 

what a farce to.be sure! If the I.L.P. has got lost in the Labour 
Party, the S.B.P. has never yet found itself. .Poor old H. M. 

'' Hyndman, still crying in the wildernesfe^ahJBurnley, is pathetic! 
.His old tirades against the Liberals—just as if he was still a 
•youth in the Young England Party.. Nothing fresh. Against 
the’ Budget proposals a cumulative fax on all incomes over .xJOO 
a year. Great Scot! The leader of. the Social Democrats of 


Epgland— almost a Radical in his anxiety to injure the Liberals-' . 

And how revolutionary! ... - 7 • • • 

f Joking apart, liow sickening the whole show is, when we 
know that if any, or all, of these proposals put forward .were put • 

into operation to-morrow, it woiild leave the whole evil _ ot me 
robbery of’Labour untouched. Land taxes, cumulative income 
taxes, licensing laws, Free Trade, Tariff Reform, Trade Lmon 
law, • all these, and the rest, would still leave intact the great 
fundamental legal power of fhe possessing classes to chain iiom 
Labour the major part J of what It produces, and call it theirs. 
By legal processes the “ undarned incomes j’ are first secui-ect to 
tlie great social theives—and then the social reformers suggest 
that the same law should collect a little of it, as a sort of com¬ 
mission, for having insured the thieves their plunder, I suppose . 
For that, 1 and for the treacherous double purpose of building 
“Dreadnoughts” to' strengthen the State in its-infamy, and to n 
‘-give anrifle back to the ppor devils who have been- plundered 
and; broken .in the process. ‘ Thus do they mock the victims of a 
vicious system. • '. : . . 

It is seeing all this quite clearly that makes it impossible tor 
an Anarchist to take part in electioneering. He ,realises _ that no 
State or governmental action can seriously alter the situation- 
It is those who create the wealth that in. the filial resort must 
determine these questions. At present they are willing to work 
for a very small proportion'of the total wealth they produce, and 
are glad of any small crumbs returned to them by the very btate 
machinery which so successfully secures to. the exploiters then 
xinearned incomes'. The great work before us is to. laise the 
standard of expectation among the workers,^ to show that by 
'Direct Action they can secure a larger proportion for themselves 


to-day, and that eventually,.just in proportion ns they determine 
it, they can . obtain it all. Then there will be no unearned 
incomes” to tax, and no .taxes required. For with the disappear¬ 
ance of the great social thieves, the modern States will go too. 
Universal labour, freely, associated, self-organised, performing 
every social function without, parasites of any kind, that is the,, 
idea which impels the Anarchist forward in his propaganda and 

his social work.. . § ; 

How contemptible electioneering with all its lies and filth 
seems, when one only reflects 1 The more the workers think, the 
less they will vote ; hut the more revolutionary *and active^ in 
other directions they will become. And when once they decide 
to take action for themselves,- neither the “ House of Commons . ■ 
nor the “ House of Lords ” will be able to reject the social Budget 

Jhey will present. . , _ . - ' • 

_ . * g •,' i 

I --‘I , L ’ 

TO VOTE IS TO BE DUPES. 

. _"■«» ' - * 

[A translation as published in The Anarchist, London, December-, 
1885, , of a letter by Rlisee Recius, published as a poster by the 
Anarchist * Propaganda Group of Paris at the time of the - General 
Election in France in the autumn of 1S85.} 

Q ... . 

: . . * 

Clarens (Ycmd), Switzerland, _ ...... 

, ■*=•- . 1 - ... " * September 26, 188a. 

'.'..Companions,— .' .. - ' 

You ask , a man of good will who is neither voter nor, 

candidate to give you his opinion on the exercise of the right of 

suffrage., ■. .. . 1 

The time you give me is short, hut having definite opinions 

on the subject of the electoral vote, what I have to say can be 

. said in a few words. . .. . i ’ ' D „ 

To vote is to abdicate, to nominate one or more masters toi a 

period short or. long is ' to' renounce - one’s _ own sovereignty. 
Whether he becomes absolute monarchy-constitutional prince, nr 
v simple mandatory endowed with the smallest part of royalty, the 
candidate whom, you lead to the throne' or the chair will be your 
superior. You nominate men who will be above tbe laws since 
• they undertake do make them, and their mission will be to make 

^ To TOte is to be dupes! .It is to believe tliat men like your¬ 
selves acquire suddenly at the tinkling of a bell the 
knowing and understanding everything. Lour mandatories 
having to legislate on everything, from lueifer matches to ships 
.. of war,' from clearing off caterpillars from trees to. the extermina- 
tioh of peoples, red or black, .it must seem to you that then, 
intelligence will enlarge by virtue of the immensity oLthe task. 
History teaches that the contrary will be the case. Power has 
always made its possessors foolish, parlotage has always stupefied. 
In ruling assemblies mediocrity fatally prevails. . • • . . , 

To vote is to evoke treason.' Doubtless the voters believe in 
the honesty of those to "whom they accord their suffrages, and 
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they may have reason the iirst day when t]ie candidates are |n f 
the fervour of their first love. But when his environment 
changes, man changes with. it.' To-clay the candidate bows 
■ before you and perhaps too low. To-morrow he'll straighten 
himself up and.-perhaps too high, lie begs your votes, he will 
give you orders. Can the working man’ who has become, 
foreman regiain what he was before he received, this favour of 
his employer?' Does not the noisy democrat learn to curve his 
' spine when i the banker consents to invite him into his office, 
when the servants of kings- do him the honour to entertain him 
in . ante-chambers ? The atmosphere of legislative" bodies is 
unwholesome to breathe. You send your mediocrities into a 
place of*corruption, be* not astonished if they come out corrupted'. 

Therefore do not abdicate. ' Do not entrust your destinies to 
men inevitably incapable, and future traitors. Do not vote ! 
Instead of confiding your interests to others, defend them your¬ 
selves ; instead of taking advocates to propose a/inode of future 1 
action,- ACT. Occasions will not be' missing for those who want 
them. To throw on others the responsibility of one’s conduct is 
to be lacking in courage. .» 

I salute you with tall my,heart, Companions. 

■ ■: • ■ •• • ' ElISEE ReCLUS. 


BAKUNIN ON - UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 

■But the municipality,! you say, .‘you have no right to attack 
that; for, named after the revolution,-by the direct election of 
the people themselves, it is the product of universal suffrage. 
As such it must he sacred to you.’ • 

' Candidly, I tell you, my friend, I do, not at all share'in the 
superstitious love of your Radical bourgeois or of your bourgeois 
Republicans for universal suffrage. 

In another letter I will set forth the reasons whicft do not 
allow me to rejoice in it,. Let it be sufficient for me to put here 
in-principle a truth which" seems to me irrefutable, and which it 
Will not be difficult for me to prove later on‘as much by 
reasoning as by a great number of facts taken from the political ' 
life of all countries which possess at the presept time democratic 
and Republican institutions^^ know that universal suffrage, so 
long as it tall he exercised in a society where the people, the 
working masses, will he - economically ruled hi) a minority 
possessing property and capital, however independent or free 
otherwise it may he, or rather it may’appear, as. to - the political 
aspect, swill .never he . able to produce anything hut delusive 
elections ^ anti-democratic, and' entirely opposed to the needs, the 
instinct, and the real will of the peoples. A 

As to all the elections since the coup d'etat of December which 
have been made “directly by the people of France, have they not. 
been directly contrary to the interests of - this people ; and the last 
vote on the imperial plebiscite, has it not given seven million 
“ Ayes ” to the Emperor ? . It will doubtless he said that the 
universal suffrage was never freely exercised under the Empire, 
•liberty .of the- press, of association and meetings, necessary 
Conditions of political liberty,, hawing, been disallowed, and. the' 
people being helpless. uhdeF the influence bf the corrupt action 
of-a paid pr'ess and of a shameful administration. , 

Possibly ;i but the elections of 1848 for the Constitution and 
for the Presidency, and lliat oF May, 1849, foivthe Legislative 
Assembly, were, I believe, absolutely free. They took .place, 
independent of all’ pressure, or even official interference, in all 
the conditions of absolute freedom. And, however, what have 
they produced ? Nothing biit reaction. 

“One of the first acts of the Provisory Government,” said 
Proudhon (“Idees Revolutionnaires”), “that for which it is most 
praised, is the application of universal suffrage^ The very day 
when the decree was issued, we Wrote these exact words, which 
might then pass as a paradox: 1 ' ; ^ 

. Universal suffrage is the counter-revolution. 

One can judge after the event if we were deceived. 

The elections of 1848 have taken place, with an immense 
majority for the priests, for the Legitimists, for the RoyalistSj 
for everything the most reactionary and retrograde that France . 
contains. This could not be otherwise.” 

No, this could not,be, and:to-day still it cannot, be Otherwise 1 , 
so long as the inequality of economic and social conditions .of life 
continue to prevail in the organisation of society, schlong as 
society continues to be , divided into two classes* of which the 
one, the exploiting and privileged class, rejoices in all the advan¬ 
tages of fortune, education and leisure, and the other, comprising 
all the mass of the proletariat, has for its sh are only manual . 
labour, wearisome and enforced, ignorance, anYtheir necbsbary 
accompaniment, slavery, not by right but by might. 


Yes, slavery ; for however great may he the political rights 
that you allow to these millions of salaried proletariat, true 
convicts of hunger, you will never succeed in keeping them free 
from’tlie-pernicious intluence, from the natural domination, of the 
various representatives of the privileged class, from the priest to 
the bourgeois Republican, the most Jacobin,' the jnoaL'esJ^gme ;. 
representatives who, however divided they may appeal-, dr may.. 

. really be, among themselves as to political questions, are none 
“the less united in a supreme and common interests—that of the , 
exploitation of the misery, the ignoraitce, the political inexperi¬ 
ence, and the good faith-of the proletariat, to tiie profit of the 
economic domination of thApossessing class. , 

' How would the proletariat of the country, aucj of the towns 
he able to resist the intrigues of the clerical, aristocratic, and 
bourgeois political parties ? It has onp weapon only with which 
to defend-itself, its instinct, which almost' always tends towards 
truth and-justice, because it is itself the principal, if not the 
only, victim of the iniquity and of all the intrigues which hold 
sway in actual society ; and because, oppressed by privilege, it 
naturally claims equality for all. 

But instinct is not a sufficient weapon to safeguard the 
proletariat against, the reactionary doings of the privileged class. 
Instinct-left to itself, so far as it has not become a fully con¬ 
sidered'consciousness; a clearly determined thought, may be 
easily bewildered, frustrated, and deceived. Bqt it is impossible 
to raise itself to this consciousness by itself without the help of 
education, of science ; and science, the knowledge of things and 
of men, political experience, is completely wanting among the 
proletariat.- The consequence is>• easy to draw: The proletariat 
wishes one thing; plever men, profiting by its ignorance, are 
going to make it do something else without it even suspecting that 
it is doing quite'the contrary of what it wishes; and when it 
finally understands, it is generally too late to repair the evil 
which it has done., and of which naturally, necessarily, and 
always it is the first and principal victim. ' 


A GENERAL SURVEY. 


As time goes, by, an increasing number of social commotions of 
some kind seem to happen each year, periods of vest are hardly known, 
and it would not be difficult to describe a number of events of"'a 
hopeful character tending towards freedom during the year that 
is just past. The first French postal strike, the anti-militarist revolt 
in Catalonia, the international Ferrer protest, the crushing of absolut¬ 
ism in Turkey and in Persia are 'each of them events of a magnitude 
that has not happened in years in the quiet past. But I do not wish- .. 

• to overlook that, side by side with these, infamous reaction also com¬ 
mits ferocious deeds on a scale hardly imagined before, and defeats'’ of ’ 
the people often follow ephemeral victories. The gallows’ reign in 
Russia, Russia’s preparations to crush Finland, the doings of her, 
Cossacks in Persia, all this .placidly condoned by the rest of the < 
European states; the repression of the Catalonian revolt*by the same 
soldier.? in whose favour the people had stood up, the twelve.hundred 

. Montjuich, prisoners, the murder of Ferrer and others, the defeat bf 
the second French postal strike,, and the failure of Syndicalists to 
second this movement by a general strike, etc. But these are victories 

* of brute force, it may'be said. True, but there are what might he 
called voluntary defeats of the people—reactionary tendencies of 
masses of people whom we used to consider as Socialists at least —that 
is, as people who had grasped hi any case the elements of brotherly 
and humane feelings. Yet they remain almost silent when ope of 
their best-k^own "spokesmen,. reciting sergeant Robert Blatehford, 
turns Tory in a way the cynicism of which would make blush even a 
Maltman Barry of. the preceding generation. To-day, to “ Hocialists ” 
everything is permitted' to acquire personal well-being ail'd power; 
they bid everywhere for a share in the spoils of the people, and they 
are let alone ; no one thinks of blaming them, most people seem ready 
to imitate them. . This voluntary renunciation of the respect won 
for the people by the sacrifices of numberless nameless enthusiasts of 
the past, is a worse defeat than bloody repression after a fair fight. 

Some will consider my impressions as too gloomy; they are, of 
course, quite personal, and may be contradicted and refuted by others. 

I will try to give my reasons for them, and can only do so •- in 
Freedom, for on slight reflection one cannot fail to note the fact that ‘ 
in this whole world-wide Empire there is not a single paper in existence 
in which public-matters can ,be discussed with independence except 
little Freedom; what was once the Socialist Press, in the days’of 
'William Morris’s Commonweal , has long since become the exclusive 
organ of .party, exactly like the capitalist Press. T will say beforehand 
that I feel neither disappointed nor hopeless ; I have only to blame 
myself for having entertained too large hopes without a sound basis for 
them. ’ v . - 

Primitive organisms, roughly speaking, resemble each other; 
higher development brings about differentiation. Early society was 
easily ruled by a crafty dominating class who made the" people accept 
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uniforiA beliefs and customs. We are still under tliat spell, and habitu¬ 
ally think of the whole of society accepting by persuasion, by example, 
or by force a new social system that would bring justice-and freedom 
for all. In the past and present uniform system's seem to prevail, feudalism 
or capitalism, though closer examination shows many remains of earlier 
stages.,and germs of’new developments to co-exist with, the main 
system.' The question that is urgent now is this: Can and will 
modern man ever accept again a uniform system of society ? He is 
breaking away from uniformity on all sides at a different rate of pro- 1 
' gross; education, private life, surroundings differentiate just the best 
developed and gifted part of mankind ; the conservative desire; -for--, 
undisturbed uniformity remains alive in the most backward strata of 
all classes of population. At this juncture (Socialism is proposed; first 
advocated by out-and-out enthusiasts who exjiect everybody to see and 
put in- practice that which appears so fair and .sensible to their own 
minds. Propaganda begins, and for some time, tilling the virgin soil, 
reaping in rich harvests' of generous men and rebels, tlie possibilities of 
the spread of Socialism by propaganda ieem boundless. But the 
moment inevitably comes when all who are really disposed for Socialism 
are gathered in and new results become scarce. Here the existing 
body of Socialists divides ; a minority of thorough-going Socialists will 
continue the old propaganda, some will discover tbafr it took too little 
heed of freedom, and may examine and accept Anarchism, by and by. 
The majority, however, will look out for so-called practical means' to 
bring Socialism move to the level of ordinary people, they will attenuate 
it, make it fit in with'Trade Unionism, municipal administration,, : 
Parliamentary Government, religion even. Their dominating spirits 
will consider themselves the providential leaders, of the masses of the 
people, introducing Socialism from above by instalments in the form'of 
laws and tqxes, by new organs, of public administration, etc. In short, 
they reduce Socialism to a number of authoritarian measures auto-' 
matieally imposed by National and local Governments or elective bodies 
of all sorts, like any other, laws and regulations. This brings about 
the complete absorption of these (Socialists by tW existing govern¬ 
mental machinery which grinds the axe of capitalism, and we witness 
chhnericueiibrts to make that ancient .organism-created for repression 
and exploitation serve the purpose of equality and justice. With the 
greatest ease the governmental organism absorbs and assimilates ever 
so many Socialists who willingly fall into its clutches; Burns and 
Briand, Wybb and Blatohford are but a mouthful for this Moloch ; 
there is room for any number of others, and they are all coming, all, 
all —the inevitable fate and end of Parliamentarv Socialism. 


SI 


This has: happened to all previous schools of Socialists—after a 
short period of enthusiasm, an interval of impatience, of a desire to be 
- practical, and then the reckless pandering to the domineering instincts 
of the leaders, betrayal and extinction of the party—a few honest 
enthusiasts always excepted. Was there a mote brilliant and devoted 
group than the young Saint-Simonians in the early “thirties,” and how 
soon they disbanded, to become captains of industry, the first gigantic 
exploiters in France, making believe all the time to work for the good 
of the people 1 The downfall of the later Fourierists is described by 
,:G. Ferrari and Proudhon, that of the Blanquists by Yesinier and 
" Wermerseii ;■ later on a part of the Blanquists became/Boulangists.. 
sympathisers of military dictatorship, whilst other sections of the 
French Labour movement, were not above the suspicion of Napoleonic 
relations, in the sixties " oliiefly. Marxism kept straight whilst Marx 
lived, but Engels, like a true Pope, granted absolution for all- deyia- ' 
tions towards “ practical,” anti-revolutionary politics, A barrier of 
conservative tradition still excludes tlie German Social Democrats from' 
all accession to political power, but behind, the wall which keeps them 
back their appetites are .whetting, and once that wall js broken, when it 
Seems profitable to those in power, there will be a. terrific rush for tlie 
spoils of. .office. .We see an example of this in Austria, where Social 
Democrats, since by an extension qf the franchise they entered Parlia-- 
ment in large numbers, are the model party in docility and obedience 
tp Government. And in Hungary just now they are cheering the' 
hardly-veiled efforts to crush Hungarian independence in the clerical 
'interest, because they expect to enter the new Parliament in larger 
- numbers, ancl will then--'imitate the role of their Austrian colleagues. 
In Italy, again, E. Ferri, the quondam Revolutionist, and the other 
Parliamentary Socialists quarrel as to who had more Ministerial 
leanings, Since the French party, under Janres, almost shared power 
with the Combes 5 Government, it is ruined in public opinion, and we 
all seethe ’contempt of»the Syndicalists for the Socialist politician, 
The evolution qf Fabianism was described in last month’s Freedom, 
that '.of the’Labour Party is before everybody's eyes, that" of Robert 
Blateliford a pen refuses to describe, and so on. 

If these remarks could b§ extended, the unalterable decay of each 
of the hopeful Socialist movements could be shown in - detail. This 
phenomenon is much too ^general to be attributed only to personal 
.reasons, to tire corruption inseparable from each increase of power and 
authority. Suppose a number of trees arc planted in certain grounds 
. and all '.diu.off when they have reached ‘a certain height. One would 
conclude that the soil is unable to nourish them when they, begin to 
require' greater quantities of nutritive elements, than when they were 
but small. To me, the decay of all Socialist movements, after reaclmiy 
the'proper limits of their expansion , can only be explained in a similar 
■ way ; in my opinion; the demand for Socialism is limited,- and to try to 
extend it beyond these limits? -to generalise it, is to court failure' ovCr 


To explain this, I may further say that, of course,; all want tc 
improve tlieir position, and in this sense all would be ready to accepl 
the boons of booiali^m if showered upon them from above bybenevo 
lent Parliaments aniUGovernments without .any effort of their own 
But few are those who would willingly take upon themselves the hard 
ships of .Socialism, tlie. burden of a real struggle for it, and the hard 
work. and personal sacrifice of the first practical -efforts in real 
(Socialism. These are too few to impose their will upon society, 
and the large masses whose’efforts are restricted to the oceasiona 
casting of a vote, at elections are equally powerless. And so nothin 
whatever, happens, except that Governments and Parliaments occa¬ 
sionally profit by (Socialist criticism to patch^up’ the present system, by 
Labour reforms which would have been inevitable in any case, and by 
increased taxation which always finds justification in the eyes '.of 
Parliamentary (Socialists, The latter fancy they weaken the landlords 
in England, the capitalists ( in France, the property-holding classes in 
Germany by enthusiastically voting land taxes here, income taxes and 
death duties over there; whilst all the money, whoever lulnds it ’ over 
to tlie ytate, is paid gut of the profits made by* exploiting the wage- 
worker in the long run, and it helps but to keep up armaments and 
a continually-increasing bureaucracy. In short, a formidable mechanism 
for keeping the people down i in peace or war. “ (Socialist 55 arguments 
have become the most cherished stock-in-trade of all Ministers of 
Finance ; Oailloux, the ‘French income-tax Minister, was the pet of the 
Collectivists from Jaulres to Guesde ; “single tax” literature is spread 
by the English Liberals ; Socialist criticism of hereditary property 
was suddenly recognised lqy official Germany ; there can be no nicer 
people, then* in the eyes of those who have to,gild. the pills to make 
people pay for the tools of their own enslavement, than Socialists of 
the modern type. And Socialists wifi consciously or unconsciously 
’play the capitalists’ game ; there is no way back for them. Fresh 
Socialist movements will, after a time, begin real propaganda again— 
only to fail again aftey .some initial, success if they do not alter their 
conception of things from the root, • ■ ’ ■ ' Y ^ 

• What, then, should I-propose or believe .iji^sejf 1 I believe in 
Socialism‘for Socialists, as I believe in Anarchispi for Anarchists, and 
"in all other systems or standpoints for other people, just such as their 
natural disposition prompts them to adopt. It is physically impossible 
that all should reach the same degree of development at the saiiietmVeY 
therefore no universal system, will ever prevail. If uniformity could 
apparently be reached in the past when people were, as I said before, 
more or less equal by an equal degree of ignorance, submission, super¬ 
stition, etc., it becomes, happily, less possible as we progress, slowly, 
but a little all the same. It .is time for Socialists—for. Anarchists in 
:aay case, who. alway's precede them—to break away from the super¬ 
stition that we always must do all tlie same-tliing at the same time.; 
This superstition dates back, to the immense fear which was the pre¬ 
dominant policy- of primitive people, being necessary to preserve then- 
lives from the surrounding dangers; we notice it every day in any 
swarm of sparrows, who all fly away if one of them is alarmed. In 
our days, Anarchists and Socialists, ought to pick up moral courage to 
go their own way ; they hold advanced' ideas, so their place is'in the 
'front, whilst to-day, prompted by generous feelings also, to a large, 
degree, they spend most of then' 1 effoi-ts at the rear to bring up the 
.most belated victims of the. present system—a noble task^no-doubt, r 
but iiot their only one,- and one which, if it absorbs almost all their. 


efforts, absolutely brings their own advance to a standstill 


and over again; 


What happens seems to be this. (Some of us spend our lives in 
propaganda, observing all the time that for one who is open to our 
ideas there are twenty who will not look at them: others fight the 
system by open revolt, and must become aware that for ten who will 
join them there are a thousand Who will let them be crushed if they are 
not helping to hunt down the rebels. Generations of propagandists 
pass away, and if our numbers increase, those of our permanent 
opponents' increase also. Is it a hopeless "task then? Not in thy, 
least; only that old idea of a primitive past that all must accept d 
unique system must be given up. Tluyt idea brought about the religious 
-wars of the past, fought to impose" a unique religion, 'Christianity of 
some sort. Experience showed that such wars might ruin whole 
countries, but that their aim, uniformity ill religion,’could not be 
achieved ; to-day all sects co-exist, and tlieir wars are limited to various 
kinds of unobtrusive propaganda, and Freethinkers have to be left 
alone. -This will and must happen to the Freethinkers of the social 
movements : the Anarchists and their siin will have risen when others 
• still slumber in darkness. Also for these the daylight will break. 

The idea oi all accepting a given system is necessarily authoritarian , 
and Auarchists ought to be the "figst to get rid of it. Somebody may 
object; “ But if all voluntarily accept Anarchism, what then ? 55 
■ When the last stragglers will accept Anarchism, I reply, the first 
Anarchists will have already advanced a long way further ahead ; at 
least I hope so, for they would be shrivelled’mummies; the oldest of 
.fossils, if they had remained stationary waiting for the stragglers to 
come up. Hence diversity of development will always exist, and the 
'more so as mankind leave, the early gregarious state "still lingering in 
so many. 

I do not think that this will be tlie last' superstition of which 
Anarchism has to be cleared, but I think it ought to he tlie next one. 

1 This will give us fresh &nd immense work to, do—to try to be 
Anarchists ourselves, among ourselves, and to win elbowrOom' for us, 
to shape our oasis of freedom' amidst the. Authoritarian desert. lam 
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glad to nbte tliat some begin to see this and will act upon it; among 
others the “ Social isten Bund,’’ founded by G. Landauer. The moment - 
’of the deepest depression of the Socialist movement will also"give birth 
to the real remedy. Or shall wer-wait till governmental “ Socialism ” 
wins further victories, till Burns becomes the hanging Home Secretary," 
Webb the moral censor of the lives of the poor, Bl&teliford the 
instructor ' in Solieialist militarism, Briand the sly strangler of 
Syndicalism, etc. ; there is nd mean reactionary task which these and, 
many others will not willingly undertake. We must conclude that 
so]he people want nothing better, and go our own way. This would 
not mean that, we should always he isolated ; we are • Related as 
Anarchists only, and ought to recognise that this cannot be otherwise, 
as the number of people of each particular disposition is limited. 
But we remain in contact with all progressive*- causes—with : the 
presen t defence' of Labour' by Trade tTnibhtshi and Direct Action 
Syndicalism, with educational and Freethought movements, with anti-, 
.militarism, with all movements against State interference, with every 
effort towards freedom in general. Voluntary , i not compulsory, 
Anarchism, *in one word, ought .to he our aim, and we may yet live to 


see some of it. 


X, 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES, 


Russia.. -• 

The reaction is still in full swing. The persecution is especially 
directed against workers and peasants and the democratic press. 
Every governor acts independently in his province, free from inter¬ 
ference from , the central administration or from the Duma The 
Russian laws,- bad as they are, are not even, observed by those petty 
tyrants, and the life and liberty of the inhabitants are entirely at 
their mercy. Radical papers especially are punished by heavy tines 
and their editors ruined economically. One paper in Yaroslav was 
fined forty-five times in one year ! Another in SaratofKwus so relent¬ 
lessly prosecuted that its editor and his wife ended by suicide. In 
many other'places, as Kiev, TiHis and Odessa, papers are daily fined 
and suspended. 

But the so-called authorised and Xyg a! workers’ organisations are 
especially singled out for persecution,^According to law, the 'workers 
have the right to form unions and c'o-operative and friendly societies. 
These have accordingly beeri organised and have existed during the 
.last years. Stolypin, that real Jesuit, has however given secret orders 
to provincial governors to suppress these societies by all means; but if 
a Deputy in the Duma interpellates him on the prosecution of unions, 
he explains that the governors are independent in those actions ! 
Everywhere, particularly in the mining districts of South Russia, the 
unions are suppressed, prosecuted, or submitted to such absurd inter¬ 
ferences as th^e following :— -A local despot .in the mining district 
issued an order- that if a min.er was seen unwashed in the street, he 
would be irnpri f SSfied"and his union prosecuted ! 

<>n December 2f a violent explosion took place in a lodging where 
Karpoff, the Chief,of the Secret Police of St. Petersburg, used to meet 
his intimate agent Voskressensky. .There they prepared bombs, when, 
apparently by accident, Karpoff met with his well-deserved fate and 
was blown up. The news tliat Voskressensky has been tried by court- 
martial and executed is absolutely false ; up till now he has not been, 
banded over to any tribunal, and it is doubtful if he will be executed, 
as, he is counted among the most useful agents-provocateivr and skilled 
in the preparation of bombs for, bogus conspiracies and plots. 


office^ sacked and the furniture, books, and printing machines burned 
and destroyed. ^ 1 . ' 

Of the prisoners little is known, but sinister, -rumours are current. 
Many Anarchists, Socialists and Syndicalists have already been 
deported on a Government ship to Terra del Fuego. Thousands of 
arrests are yet expected to take piece, but we doubt if the fury of tjie 
Government will do aught else but awaken the hatred of the working 
class. Socialist and Anarchist propaganda by press and meetings 
has been so long at work in-Argentine that even these cuel persecu¬ 
tions will nob succeed in crushing the spirit of liberty and the 
organisation of the workers. 


Finland. 1 

One of the most revolting political crimes is at present being 
cpnmutied by, .the, Russian Government against the gallant but 
defenceless little Finnish nation. During the whole of last century 
Finland enjoyed its autonomy and Constitution in- conformity with the 
annexation treaty. Despotic and reactionary as were the Russian 
Emperors Alexander I., Nicholas T, and Alexander III., they did not 
date to violate the. oath which they ,had taken ,to observe the treaty 
rights ; and -Finland, with its poor rocky soil, but comparative 
freedom, realised a great intellectual, as well as -economic progress. 
With tiuth it could put itself side by side with enlightened Norway 
and Switzerland. * *. . . 

Bub Nicholas II, whose lack of all moral notioifS, whose'pettiness 
and vindictiveness of character have been so clearly shown by the laafc 
four years’ wholesale arrests, deportations and executions, and' the 
destruction by tire and sword of whole provinces, decided that he need 
not be bound by bis solemn oath., A small and free-nation so near to 
St, Petersburg was too much for him 4 - From the very beginning of 
his reign he attacked Finnish autonomy, and spies, gendarmes, and a 
Governor-General as Bobrikoff were sent to crush Finland ; but the 
uprising of 1 the Russian people put an end to- his designs. Now, 
encouraged; by the' triumph of militarism and the spy system, hut 
especially by the support of Liberal England in the person of Sir 
Edward’Grey, Nicholas has returned to his plan. Again Finland is 
invaded "by spies and Cossacks ; its Parliament, with its women 
Deputies, is closed;, the Senate filled with Russians, submissive 
creatures of (.lie Tsar; the Finnirii finances put under the control of 
the Council of Ministers, notorious for their embezzling, and dishonesty. 

What is most revolting is that public -opinion in Europe not only 
shows no indignation, but even seems to acquiesce in the latest of the 
Russian Government’s crimes. 


France. .1 

' A new -revolutionary Syndicalist review, La Vie On eric re (The 
Workers’ Life),, is being published twice monthly in Paris. We 
recomm'end it to those of our readers who know French. This review 
must not be mistaken for L’Action Oueriere issued by the reformist 
Syndicalists, which is infinitely inferior to the revolutionary publication. 
The latter costs only 3 frs. for. three months; address, Pierre Monatte, 
4*3 Rue Dauphinet, Paris. ■ ■ ' 


a lette;r to young folk. 


Argentine. * * 

As is known from the papers, in November a bomb was thrdVn 
in Buenos Ayres against the chief of police Falcon and his secretary 
Lart igue. The young man who had committed -tUe-aeb tried to shoot 
. himself, but i.nflicted only a slight wound. This new§ did not come as 
• a surprise to those who had followed for some months the events in 
the Argentine,' Republic. In May the workers’ unions of the capital 
had declared a general strike in protest against some municipal taxes. 
During one of the denionstrations, Falcon with his police surrounded 
and opened a murderous fire upon the workers. This massacre was 
repeated at the public funeral of the victims. But these are only 
some facts from a. systematic persecution which Falcon carried on 
against the Labour organisations and their' press. Public opinion 
claimed his dismissal, but the Government of the Republic refused-to 
let its valued servant go. The inevitable then happened. A young 
man took upon himself the task oLfreeing his fellow-citizens from this 
tyrant. Though this was an individual act of vengeance, the Govern¬ 
ment at once declared the country in a state of siege, aud wholesale 
searches and arrests were made. In the middle of December already 
over 500 persons were said to be in prison, accused of being Anarchists, 
and still the arrests continue undiminished. People disappear and no 
one knows what has become* of them. Condition? are becoming 
intolerable and nobody is able to say exactly what is^being done by 
the Government, as.the press i.s strictly prohibited from mentioning 
anything. La Action Socialiste -'-and the Gonfederacione Olvera- 
Regional Argentina succeeded, however, in publishing very interesting 
numbers Elating the events after the explosion. The offices of La 
Protesta were invaded by the police, the papers Act Vangyardia and 
the Ultima Bora, stoppedf libraries, modern schools , and printing 


My Dear Youxr, Comrades,— ' : 

Home months ago I asked in my-report whether we could 
have a column in Freedom. I waited ever so patiently for a reply,' 
“Yes” or “No.” I have received .neither. It almost made me believe 
that biglolk are so taken up with big affairs that they forget tliat we 
also want a column of our own. T felt ajs if I were crying in a 
wilderness of disinterested people. All at once methought,If one 
wants anything done and one can possibly do it oneself— do it / ”' Ho 
T an) to try to get a “hearing. I wonder if Comrade Keell thought, 

“ If Dee wanted a column so badly, he would set about doing it 
himself ! ” We often get sick of people telling us that we ought to do . 
this and we ought to do that. It has been drilled into, "my ears so 
often-that I feel it my duty to apologise to Comrade Keell. 

Young folk very often indulge in .these'irritating orders, but if 
our elder comrades do.Jit, we cannot expect a good result, can we \ 
How often have I heard at a group meeting that a secretary ought to 
do this and that. If you want anything done, my young comrades, do 
it.yourself if you possibly can.. I often think that some of our 
comrades, elder ones too, want a shepherd, another Jesus Christ, to 
lead them. I wcy.i-ld rather have you shout from tlie housetops, 

“ Unhand me! I will be dependent no more !•” An old comrade once, 
said to me, “You must imagine that the movement cannot exist 
without you!” “.Swelled head!” you will .say. Not necessarily so. 
Every man and woman Who claims to bo an Anarchist'Communist is a 
"movement in him or herself. I do not care a brass button for the 
individual who cries and whines that, there is no party, no group, no 
school where they call, work; and because there v is none, they do 
nothing. But, my young comrades, try to live above that; remember 
■ you*are the movement—if you move; that propaganda cannot he done 
without you, and you alone. . ^ > • 

I have read many “Children’s Columns,” “Corners" and “Letters,” 
both in Socialistic and religious papers, and those in Socialistic papers, 
in particular, give one the impression that young folk have no ideas, 
that they cannot think about subjects big folks can think about. '‘You 
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are to be told fairy tales all the time, you must sit in tile corner arid 
keep your “ pinny ” clean, find ro«i»d cibout wlmt litippGnocl to tliG y&d 
little boy and the good things that the good little boy received. . W ell, 
fairy tales are all very well in their way, but young minds come to an 
ago when they want satisfying -with other subjects than..those; My 
fears and hopes of the people were puzzling my brain when quite as 
young as you are, and I have no reason to believe that similar thoughts 
do not disturb the brains of my young comrades. 1 . ( 

‘ The religious and patriotic papers make it their bounden duty to 
write iri plain English their particular creed and doctrine, and it is our 
bounden duty—shall I say 1—-to tell you to read, observ 6; and think 
for yourselves. Think for yourselves, aye! think and express your¬ 
selves in your own simple Way. What does" it matter il people laugh 
you to scorn? “ Think dip act cm? say, on, fear not.” 

X do not wish, to trespass On'ilre small space we have, in Freedom, 
but before drawing my letter to a close I should be gl,ad if my young 
or old comrades would make suggestions, Letters from my young 

comrades would certainly he welcomed by your comrade, 

Jew H, Dee. 

15 Boswell Street, Liverpool. , ; * 


PROPAGANDA NOTES. 

* • , /•> 

{Reports of the Movement are specialty) invited , and should he sent in not t 
later than the 25th of each montkf^ 

Liverpool International Modern School. 

I omitted to 'mention in last .month’s issue that our debts have been 
settled^ and we have a balance of £4 in hand. Christmas festivities and 
bad weather have resulted in poor attendances this month, but taking these 
things into consideration, we have had a fair number at our meetings. 

On November 28‘we had our old friend Tom Beaven to address the 
children. Tom chose for his subject “Optimist and Pessimist.” To be 
optimistic in face of all. the misery and suffering around us, To thiuk that 
there is a way out of slumdon and slavery, we must needs have the heart of 
a lion. The International Modern School by 'its very existence tells us that 
we are optimistic. ■ What is a pessimist ? One who loses all hope, who has ... 
a tendency to dwell cn the dark side of affairs, who thinks that if we 
struggle, nothing will come of it but vanity. .To be optimistic, one lives; to 
be pessimistic, one‘vegetates. Tom’s address' was well received by the 
children.' We had a splendid afternoon. ' 

The following week Mat- Kavanagh addressed the school. On this 
particular afternoon we had a rather long programme of singers, reciters, 
and musicians. In fact, it was a concert for the benefit of a “Whitewayen 
who came to visit us. We had .a crowded “hpuee” and the children 
• acquitted themselves remarkably.; Mat had only a few minutes \o take , 
them for a “sail” in his ship j called “Communism.” However, on 
December 12 he. spoke again, and took for his subject. “ Free Socialists and 
State Socialists,” and pointed out the difference by simple illustrations such 
as lifeboat institutions, hospitals, etc., iu comparison to official institutions. 
It is government by officials that State Socialists are. asking for. Mat 
pointed out that voting and praying were useless. Which of the girls would 
start praying for their fireirons to be done. None, *It is useless. To vote 
is similar to prayer. It humbles and degrades. We wan t mm and women. 

December 19,- the-.weather was had, and very few children faced the 
elements. We, who were there, sat around the fire and talked of current 
events. I told them of Ferrer’s work and its continuation, Comrade Portet 
• hopes that the affairs of Ferrer’s legacy will soon be settled. The Spanish 
- Government, by holding the property of Ferrer’s legatee, is committing a 
breach of their own laws. In other words, they are robbers according to 
the law of Spain. The publishing department of Ferrer’s work in .Spam 
will, in all probability, stand over for some considerable time, owing to the 
unsettled state of the country, but the Modern Schools of Spam are likely 
to be re-opened before long. Portet hopes to push forward the idea of 
an International League of Modern Schools with more energy than ever, 
and, by taking adyantage of bis knowledge of English and England, he will 
be able to spread the idea ip a larger field than before. The responsibility 
of the Modern Schools is in able and energetic hands, aud we can only wish 
■ * • ’- •* Jey H. Dee. 


our comrade success in his new sphere. 


Huddersfield. • , . 

The movement here is making itselF felt. Meetings have been held, 
and the Labour Party shown up as the time-servers and humbugs they 
always have" been. Our efforts may appear small, but I think they are 
effective. As Comrade Pollock is the principal advocate for Direct Action, 
our propaganda is notlikely to suffer. H. Varley 

» . v t 

* — „ 

, % * 

On Sunday, January 2, Comrade Ballard spoke in the Town Hall Square 
for two hours. In" spite of a weak voice, he held a very large crowd for 
some time, but the starting of other meetings drew some away. Our com- 
fade having made a start, will probably keep the ball rolling. 


i 

. ■ “ To Correspondents. 

** t y 

' x>. (Eastbourne).—Read the articles on Russia, in last year’s Freedom. 

A. Pratklle and A. H. H olt.— CrowdedvouWill appear next mouth. 

* ALDRED FUND. 

The following sums have been received since our last issue. 
Further donations are solicited, which will be acknowledged in these 
columns;—W. Robinson 4 s., Qqmp. 6d. v 
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Freedom Guarantee Fund.- —R. Clarke Gd, N, £2 6s, A Sympathiser 10s, Jv 
' Helium 4s. * I - -w -»• 

Freedom Subscriptions —L, Turner 6s 6d, IV. M. 9d, J. T. SJ Is 6d, J- A. 0.. 

Is Gd, R. N. D.Ts 6d, R. Rider Is 6(1, R. Earl Is 6d, E. P. Honicke 3s, 

E. D, Hunt'(3 subs.) 4s 6d, A. Barker Is 6d, G. K, S. 3s, T. Jones. Is 6d, 

S. Davis Is Gd, J, Helium 2s, G. H, Hill Is 6d, J. Hose 3s. 

Collected in aid of the victims of Spanish repression, by Comrade Fox, Leicester 
(List No'. 41), as follows J. Fox 5s, Nikto 4s 2d, L. Freeman 2s, Cohen 2s, 

J. Podolsky Is Gd, Zlotnikoff, Fisher, Zpkharin, Hyman, Gould, A«j er > 

VY. W., T. E., A. Cohen Is each ; Callis, Ainge, Marston, H, B.^ Freeman, 
'Barsby, Mrs. 'Tole, Jarratt, C. A. Tole, Richards, 'Wilkinson, A. S., 
Thompson, H. E., E. P., E. C., R. B., Dodd 6d each; S. B. 3d. Total, 

£1 12s 5d. This amount was sent to the Interna tional Bureau. _ 
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SECULAR HALL, 1 HUMBERSTONE GATE, LEICESTER., 

Lectures every Monday night, at 8 p.m., during January, February, and i- 

March, by 

C. Keasa. 

Admission free. Discussion invited. 1 . ■ 
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